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LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN  (HARNACK),  WITH  RE¬ 
MARKS  ON  THE  LITERARY,  DRAMATIC  AND 
MEDICAL  QUALITY  OF  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL, 

AND  THE  ACTS.*  ' 

By  Ge.orge  Homan,  M.D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EFORE  taking  up  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  program 
for  this  meeting  I  wish  to  state  that  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  English  translation  of  Professor  A.  Har- 
nack’s  Luke  the  Physician,  by  a  notice  of  it  seen  in 
a  medical  journal,  and  I  ordered  a  copy  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  perhaps  some  new  facts  or  information  had  been  disclosed 
throwing  light  on  the  personal  character  and  professional  career 
of  Luke,  the  medical  practitioner ;  something,  in  short,  of  a  biog¬ 
raphy  that  would  supplement  the  sparse  showings  of  tale 
and  tradition  in  respect  of  this  remarkable  man — who  was  the 
only  Greek  among  the  evangelists  and  apostles  of  the  early 
Christian  church  and,  as  Harnack  states,  of  marked  superiority 
to  all  of  the  others  in  point  of  letters  and  science.  And  to  this 
may  be  added  what  Professor  Plarnack  does  not  point  out, 
namely,  that  joined  to  his  merit  as  a  most  gifted  story-teller, 
he  possessed  in  high  degree  the  artistic  taste,  the  marvelous 
dramatic  instinct  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  their  best,  which 
faculty  reached  its  highest  form  and  most  perfect  expression 
among  the  Greeks,  and  was  used  by  them  with  telling  fitness 
and  effect. 

Instead,  however,  of  such  a  sketch  of  life  and  character  as 
was  hoped  for,  the  book  was  found  to  be  a  critical  examination 
and  technical  exegesis  of  all  the  evidence  and,,  circumstances, 
direct  and  collateral,  which  tended  to  show  that  Luke  was  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  the  findings  of  the  author 
being  wholly  in  support  of  the  view  that  he  was  indeed  a  phy¬ 
sician  skilled  in  practise,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  his  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  evening  the  doctrine  of  the  divinely 
inspired  letter  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  The  Acts  will  be  dis- 
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regarded,  and  the  literary,  dramatic  and  medical  quality  of 
these  writings  will  be  considered,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly 
it  is  true,  in  contrast  and  comparison  with  work  of  somewhat 
like  character  that  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  criticism. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  as  English-speaking 
peoples  generally  know  best  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  other 
Biblical  authors,  through  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
King  James  version,  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that 
that  translation  was  given  its  literary  dress  when  the  English 
tongue  was  at  its  prime  in  strength,  beauty,  purity  and  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  comparison  before  mentioned  will  be  made  with  a 
few  passages  from  the  works  known  under  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  which  appeared  at  about  the  same  period  as  the 
version  mentioned. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  wonderful  Greek  mind,  Luke,  as 
judged  by  his  written  works,  must  hold  an  exalted  rank  even 
among  the  intellectual  luminaries  which  his  race  and  age  pro¬ 
duced,  and  while  very  few  precise  details  of  his  life  are  known, 
it  fully  appears  that  he  was  of  Greek  parentage  and  a  native 
of  Antioch,  Syria.  I  quote  from  Harnack  (p.  147),  as  follows: 

“He  had  at  his  command  an  average  education,  and  possessed  a 
more  than  ordiriary  literary  talent.  His  medical  profession  seems  to  have 
led  him  to  Christianity,  for  he  embraced  that  religion  in  the  conviction 
that  by  its  means  and  by  quite  new  methods  he  would  be  enabled  to  heal 
diseases  and  drive  out  evil  spirits,  and  above  all  to  become  an  effectual 
physician  of  the  soul.  Directed  by  his  very  calling  to  the  weak  and 
wretched,  his  philanthropic  sympathy  with  the  miserable  was  deepened 
in  that  he  accepted  the  religion  of  Christ  and  as  a  physician  and  evangel¬ 
ist  proved  and  proclaimed  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  Gospel/’ 

Paul’s  remark  (2  Tim.,  IV,  11),  “Only  Luke  is  with  me” 
is  cited  and  Harnack  adds  (p.  148)  : 

“That  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  But  we  know  from  his  works 
that  he  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  still  at  work  a 
good  time  afterwards.  We  cannot  discover  with  certainty  where  he  went 
after  leaving  Rome/’ 

There  is  deep  pathos  in  the  above  words  of  Paul  and  they 
throw  a  clear  light  on  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Paul  at  Cesarea  appealed 
from  Festus  unto  Caesar  (Acts  XXV,  11),  he  was  sent  thence 
under  guard  to  Rome.  His  health  was  so  infirm  that  Luke 
went  with  him  as  his  physician,  and  he  was  with  him  to  the  end. 

After  several  years’  sojourn  there,  and  following  a  second 
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trial,  the  decree  of  Nero  condemned  Paul  to  death  (by  crucifixion, 
as  church  tradition  says),  this  edict  having  probably  been 
hastened  by  seeming  proofs  that  the  Christian  sect  had  a  guilty 
part  in  the  burning  of  Rome — and  for  other  reasons  quite  apart 
from  their  religious  belief. 

Knowing  his  doom  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  a  moving  entreaty 
for  human  help  and  sympathy,  saying  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand,  that  he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  had  finished  his 
course,  had  kept  the  faith.  He  claimed  for  his  work  the  Divine 
sanction  and  favor,  and  a  reward  in  a  crown  of  righteousness 
laid  up  for  him  at  the  last  day,  but  this  did  not  comfort  him 
and  it  is  followed  by  the  very  human  cry,  “Do  thy  diligence; 
to  come  shortly  unto  me,”  and  telling  how  he  had  been  forsaken 
by  all  but  Luke. 

That  his  physician  alone  should  have  stood  by  him  in  his 
dire  extremity  is  not  singular  in  the  record  of  our  profession, 
and  tends  to  establish  the  medical  character  of  Luke ;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  Luke’s  life  was  spared  by  reason  of  his  calling, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Roman  power  through  his  high  attainments,  and  steadfastness 
thus  shown  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  physician. 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  and  work  of  Luke  in  bringing 
together  the  writings  which  later  became  the  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Professor  Harnack  says  (p.  163)  : 

“Under  his  hands  the  universalistic  and  humane,  the  social  and  in¬ 
dividualistic  tendencies  of  Hellenism,  the  ecstatic  and  magical  elements  of 
Greek  religion,  yet  also  Greek  thought  and  sense  of  form,  gain  the  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  subject-matter  of  the  traditional  narratives.” 

Permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  straight  line 
of  historic  comment  to  remark  that  in  my  youth,  along  with 
very  many  others,  no  doubt,  I  was  made  to  search  the  Scriptures 
unwillingly,  the  subject  of  such  enforced  study  being  usually 
the  New  Testament,  and  I  noted  in  those  days  that  I  had  less 
difficulty  with  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  than  any  of  the  others, 
they  came  more  easily  and  seemed  to  appeal  with  more  feeling. 
I  never  thought  of  an  explanation  of  this  fact  until  it  was  made 
clear  by  Professor  Harnack’s  statement  as  to  Luke’s  superior 
literary  skill,  his  ease  and  charm  as  a  narrator,  and  I  would 
add  as  my  own  impression,  the  dramatic  pith  and  power  of  his 
style. 

As  examples  of  his  wondrous  aptness  as  a  writer  and  the 
poetic  richness  of  his  imagery  the  rhapsody  of  Mary,  and  the 
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prophesyings  of  Zacharias  (Luke  I),  known  ecclesiastically  as 
the  Magnificat  and  the  Benedictus,  offer  signal  testimony  on 
this  point. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  his  combined  literary 
and  dramatic  genius  occurs  in  the  next  chapter  touching  the 
event  at  Bethlehem,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  as  a  lettered  man 
that  Luke  knew  of  the  Jewish  aspirations  and  the  hopes  enter¬ 
tained  of  a  Messiah  as  foreshown  more  or  less  clearly  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets ;  and,  fired  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  form  of 
religious  faith,  his  vivid  imagination  saw  and  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  with  master-hand  and  thought  he  alone  of  all  the 
disciples,  evangelists  and  apostles  set  the  stage  for  that  sur¬ 
passing  scene  out  of  which  the  institution  of  Christmas  has 
grown,  and  in  which  the  world-wide  children’s  holiday  had  its 
beginnings. 

The  beneficence  to  child-life  in  all  the  later  centuries  flowing 
from  the  genius  of  this  one  man  through  creative  sense,  form,  in¬ 
sight,  and  skill  is  immeasurable,  and  testifies  to  the  power  of  a 
single  act  to  change  the  currents  of  life  and  influence  for  all  time 
the  face  of  human  affairs. 

Observe  with  what  marvelous  skill,  sublime  simplicity  and 
true  dramatic  understanding  the  transcendent  spectacle  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  him : 

“And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night.” 

Following  closely  on  this  setting  comes  the  herald  angel  mak¬ 
ing  announcement  of  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
all  people,  whereupon  the  stupendous  scene  unrolls  with  the 
firmament  of  heaven  as  a  background : 

“And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel,  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  toward  men.” 

In  extreme  contrast  to  this  picture,  supernal  in  character,  the 
dream  of  Clarence  is  offered,  infernal  in  its  character,  as  found 
in  King  Richard  III,  Act  I,  Scene  IV : 

“Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks; 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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Some  lay  in  dead  men’s  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  ’twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Often  did  I  strive  to  yield  the  ghost; 

But  still  the  envious  flood  kept  in  my  soul, 

And  would  not  let  it  forth  .... 

O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life ; 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

I  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

Unto  the  Kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud — 

.  .  .  Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments; 

With  that,  methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise 
I  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after, 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell !” 

The  dramatic  analogue  of  the  foregoing  treating  of  a  similar 
theme  may  be  found  in  Luke  (ch.  XVI)  in  the  story  of  Dives: 

“And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments 
and  he  cried  .  .  .  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 

may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame.  .  .  .1  pray  thee  therefore  that  thou 

wouldst  send  him  to  my  father’s  house;  for  I  have  five  brethren;  that 
he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment 
but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  re¬ 
pent.” 

The  more  modern  dramatist  will  again  be  presented  briefly 
to  show  his  manner  of  handling  a  celestial  theme  somewhat  akin 
to  the  one  painted  by  the  medical  evangelist.  It  is  Queen  Kather¬ 
ine’s  vision  as  found  in  King  Henry  VIII,  Act  IV,  Scene  II. 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  this  scene  adequately  staged  and  ren¬ 
dered  cannot  forget  the  impressive  sublimity  of  the  spectacle: 

“Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye?  Are  ye  all  gone? 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye? 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept? 

No?  Saw  ye  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun? 

They  promised  me  eternal  happiness: 

And  brought  me  garlands  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear ;  I  shall,  assuredly.” 
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Comment  is  hardly  needed  as  these  contrasts  and  compar¬ 
isons  bear  ample  witness  to  the  genius  of  this  many-sided  Greek 
physician. 

Harnack  speaks  of  Luke  (p.  163)  as  “this  Greek  enthusiast 
for  Christ/'  and  adds : 

‘He  amply  compensates  us  for  his  faith  in  magic,  his  enormous  cre¬ 
dulity  and  theological  superficiality,  by  his  own  peculiar  quality  of  confi¬ 
dent  happy  hopefulness  and  his  genuine  Greek  delight  in  telling  stories.” 

He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  four  evangelists  all  mention 
the  incident  in  connection  with  the  seizure  of  Christ,  that  Peter 
struck  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  but  only  Luke  asserts  that  the 
ear  was  restored  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  miraculous  act  of 
Christ  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  if  Luke  thought  a  miracle 
was  needed  at  any  time  to  confirm  the  verity  of  the  new  religion 
it  would  be  forthcoming  on  occasion. 

In  view  of  this  temperamental  attitude  it  may  be  true  that  the 
story  of  the  nativity,  as  conceived  and  told  by  him  alone,  grew  out 
of  the  ardent  Greek  imagination,  and  in  fact  had  a  basis  no  more 
solid  than  the  fairy  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen ;  but  this 
should  not  lessen  the  priceless  value  of  his  work  which  has  been 
and  will  be  treasured  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  appeal  to  the 
primary  feelings,  the  fundamental  emotions  of  mind  and  soul 
common  to  the  human  race  all  over  the  world. 

In  studying  the  medical  side  of  Luke,  the  elements  of  char¬ 
acter  just  mentioned,  together  with  his  bias  as  a  zealous  adherent 
of  the  new  faith  cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  for  when  the  operation 
of  what  is  known  as  natural  law,  working  every  day  in  recog¬ 
nized  harmony  and  order,  is  arrested,  the  stage  is  cleared  for 
magic  and  wonder-working  which  may  either  buttress  the  faith 
of  those  who  would  believe,  or  challenge  the  scruple  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  unbeliever. 

Speaking  of  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Luke  was 
a  physician,  Professor  Harnack  observes  that 

“in  those  days  Greeks  with  religious  interests  were  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  religion  mainly  under  the  category  of  Healing  and  Salvation.” 

and  then  adds : 

“A  combination  of  characteristic  signs  will  compel  us  to  believe  that 
the  author  was  a  physician,  if  the  description  of  the  particular  cases  of 
disease  show  distinct  traces  of  medical  diagnosis  and  scientific  knowledge ; 
if  the  language,  even  where  questions  of  medicine  or  of  healing  are  not 
touched  upon,  is  colored  by  medical  phraseology,  and  if  those  passages 
where  the  author  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  medical  traits  are  especially 
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and  prominently  apparent.  These  three  kinds  of  tokens  are  also  found 
in  the  historical  work  of  our  author.  It  is  accordingly  proved  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  physician.” 

The  medical  miracles  mentioned  in  the  third  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  are  taken  up  and  critically  examined  with  reference  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  expression  used  in  their  description — the 
technical  terms,  medical  words  and  forms,  and  professional 
designations  being  carefully  tested  and  exhaustively  considered 
under  the  above  rules  with  the  result  of  an  unhesitating  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  in  question  by  a  writer  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  and  evident  familiarity  with  the  best  med¬ 
ical  works  of  his  own  and  former  times. 

The  miracles  recited  in  the  third  Gospel  are  compared  with 
the  same  events  as  related  by  Mark,  and  in  every  instance  it  is 
shown  that  by  characteristic  terms  and  expressions  a  medical 
cast  and  complexion  is  given  to  the  narrative  by  Luke,  thus  em¬ 
phasizing  sharply  the  difference  between  the  writer  of  medical 
education  and  mind,  and  Mark  who  possessed  no  such  knowledge. 

Professor  Harnack  observes  (p.  188) : 

“St.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  narrates  three  other  miracles  of  healing  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself  (the  widow’s  son  at  Nain,  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of 
infirmity,  and  the  man  with  the  dropsy),  and,  moreover,  two  pertinent 
parables  (the  Good  Samaritan  and  Dives  and  Lazarus),  while  in  the 
Acts  ...  he  narrates  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  Gate,  of  Eneas,  of  Tabitha,  of  Saul’s  blindness,  of  the  lame  man  at 
Lystra,  and  the  story  of  Elymas.  There  are  also  pertinent  notices  in  the 
story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  and  the  vision  of  St.  Peter.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  stories  (which  are,  moreover,  remarkable  for  fullness  of  de¬ 
tail)  traits  appear  which  declare  the  interest  or  the  sharp  eye  or  the 
language  of  the  physician.” 

In  final  conclusion  Harnack  says  (p.  188)  : 

“The  six  conditions  which  are  propounded  .  .  .  are  amply 

satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  third  evangelist.  The  evidence  is  of  over¬ 
whelming  force;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  composed  by  a  physician.” 

In  the  absence  of  facts  bearing  on  the  domestic  relations,  per¬ 
sonal  traits  and  professional  characteristics  of  this  historic  per¬ 
sonage,  much  of  course  is  lacking  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
form  a  true  estimate  of  the  man  himself,  and  which  would  be 
of  so  much  human  interest  to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the 
whole  world  as  well.  That  which  stands  out  in  his  life-career 
is  nearly  impersonal,  and  relates  to  the  literary,  dramatic  and 
medical  quality  of  the  works  coming  from  him  to  later  genera- 
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tions.  To  show  that  these  are  of  the  very  highest  order  enough 
has  been  said;  and,  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  religious 
cause,  his  versatile  Greek  mind  found  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  all  its  powers  as,  in  the  ministry  of  healing,  he  labored 
and  wrought  as  the  friend,  traveling  companion,  physician  and 
co-worker  of  Paul. 

His  keen  insight  and  imaginative  spirit  enabled  him  before  all 
others  to  grasp  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  theme  that  now 
filled  him,  and  he  bore  witness  to  that  faith  in  the  manner  best 
fitted  to  impress  the  multitude  with  what  he  believed  was  the 
truth,  as  then  and  there  preached  and  presented. 

His  passion  as  a  physician  was  for  the  cure  of  sick  and  dis¬ 
tressed  humanity,  having  been  drawn  professionally  to  embrace 
the  new  faith  by  manifestations  of  healing  power  in  one  greater 
than  himself,  and  as  a  zealous  disciple  he  thus  justified  and  de¬ 
clared  his  profession. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  nowhere  claims  for  himself 
the  possession  of  miraculous  powers  or  intimates  their  exercise 
by  him;  it  is  only  as  a  possible  on-looker,  or  as  scribe  or 
chronicler,  that  note  was  taken  of  cures  wrought  in  disregard  of 
all  physical  laws  as  now  known  or  understood  in  medical  doctrine 
— a  possible  compromise  between  the  science  of  the  physician  and 
the  faith  of  the  disciple. 

The  place  or  time  of  Luke’s  death  is  not  known  nor  where 
his  tomb  was  reared,  if  such  he  had,  nor  is  such  knowledge  need¬ 
ful  for  “this  whole  earth  is  the  sepulcher  of  illustrious  men.” 

It  was  given  to  him  through  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
powers,  never  excelled,  to  lay  deeper  the  foundations  of  his  chosen 
faith  in  the  consciousness  of  mankind  than  any  other,  or  all  others, 
of  his  co-workers — this  being  made  possible  by  his  true  under¬ 
standing  of  and  appeal  to  child-nature,  and  a  sense  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship  as  a  physician  with  the  lame,  the  sick,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind. 

He  accepted  the  office  and  labored  in  his  calling  as  a  trusted 
follower  of  the  founder  of  his  faith  whose  true,  strong  and  fitting 
title  is  simply  the  Great  Physician,  as  it  was  that  aspect  of  Christ’s 
ministry  which  first  drew  the  attention  and  claimed  the  support  of 
this  Greek  lover  of  his  kind — the  artist,  scholar,  dramatist,  poet 
and  scientist — all  harmoniously  blended  in  the  life,  character 
and  work  of  the  illustrious  apostle,  Luke,  the  Beloved  Physician. 
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